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a single and a plural executive, agreed only that a national execu-
tive should be instituted. They turned then to the powers to be
granted to the executive. Madison pointed out that as some
powers were "in their nature Executive," and would have to be
held by the executive whether one person or more, "a definition
of their extent would assist the judgment in determining how
far they might be safely entrusted to a single officer." That day
the delegates could agree only that the executive should have
power "to carry into execution the national laws" and "to appoint
to offices in cases not otherwise provided for."

They postponed consideration of the method of election in
order to discuss the length of the executive's term in office. Wilson
preferred three years, provided a good executive might be re-
elected. Sherman, still insisting that the executive ought to be
chosen by the national legislature, agreed with Wilson as to three
years and possible re-election. Mason spoke strongly in favor of
a term of seven years with no re-election permitted. In that case
the legislature would be careful whom it chose, and the executive
would never be tempted "to intrigue with the Legislature for a
reappointment." Bedford of Delaware protested vigorously
against so long a term. Suppose the electors should make an
unwise first choice and then find they had an incompetent magis-
trate "saddled on" them for seven years.

It is probable that a good many of the Convention delegates
were favorable to so long a term, and to several of the powers
later granted to the executive, because they already believed that
the election would be sure to fall to Washington. And it is ironical
that he, who desired this so little, should have been obliged on
June 1 to decide what the opinion of the house was. When the
motion for a term of seven years came to a vote, five states voted
aye, four no, and Massachusetts was divided. "A question was
asked whether a majority had voted in the affirmative. The Presi-
dent decided that it was an affirmative vote."

When they proceeded next to the "mode of appointing" the
executive, Wilson urged that this be election by the people, as
with the national legislature. Mason thought it desirable, but
impracticable, yet he wished that Wilson might have time to
prepare fuller arguments. The next day (June 2) Wilson came
forward with a scheme for enabling the people to choose the
executive without intervention either by the states or by the